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APICULTURAL NEWS ITEMS. 


EDITORIAL AND SELECTED. 





It is an Invariable Rule—You must 
become wise at your own expense. 


More than 740 Wears before the 
Christian era, itis stated that Eumelus, of 
Corinth, wrote a poem on bees—that is more 
than two thousand years ago. 


The British Bee Journal is to be pub- 
lished weekly in 1886, at 10s.6d. per annum. 
We will club it and our Weekly for $3.50 to 
any post-office in the United States or 
Canada. 


To Destroy Insects, says the Journal of 
Chemistry, put alum into hot water and let it 
boil until it is all dissolved ; then apply to 
all cracks, closets, bedsteads and other 
places where any insects are found. Ants, 
bed-bugs, cockroaches and creeping things 
are killed by it, while it has no danger of 
poisoning the family or injuring property. 


Long Visits—Long stories—long articles 
—seldom profit those who have to do with 
them. Life is short ; time is short ; moments 
are precious. Learn to condense, to 
abridge, and intensify. We could endure 
many an ache and ill if it is soon over, while 
even pleasures grow insipid and pain intoler- 
able if protracted beyond the limit of 
reason and convenience. Learn tobe short; 
lop off branches; stick to the main fact; 
condense two words into one, and three into 
two ; learn to be short.—Philadelphia Grocer. 


Paper and Cork are said to be two of 
the best materials of which to make bee- 
hives. Sallust recommends cork for making 
hives. One writer says that Varo, fifty years 
B. C., recommended hives to be made of 
basket-work, wood, bark, pottery, reeds, 
etc., and to be contractible according to the 
size of the colony. He also recommended a 
pane of transparent stone, so as to enable 
the bee-keeper to see the workings of the 
hive. 


Ge Sample Copies of the Bez JouRNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 


Bees Biting Flowers.—In last week's 
BEE JOURNAL, on page 712, C. M. Weed 
presented some arguments intending to 
show that bees (in some isolated cases) bore 
for sweets into the corolla-tubes of some 
flowers, “ near the base, from the outside.” 
We intended to have added a foot-note to 
that article, bt it was overlooked until the 
Bee JOURNAL was “on the'press.”” We 
intended to have cautioned those who so 
often assert that bees “bite the skin of 
grapes "’ and other fruits, against confound- 
ing the delicate corolla of a flower with the 





tough skin of ripe fruits. 

The corolla is “ the inner covering of a 
flower ; the part which surrounds the organs 
of fructification, and is composed of one or 
more leaves called petals. It is usually 
distinguished from the perianth by the 
fineness of its texture and the gayness of its 
colors. This “fine texture’’ is an entirely 
different thing from the tough exterior coat 
or skin of fruits, and a proper discrimina- 
tion must be made between the two. 


Bees for Defense have been employed 
in all generations. The London Times 
mentions the following instances : 


Asmall privateer, manned by fifty men, 
having on board some hives of bees, was 
pursued by a Turkish —_ manned by 500 
seamen and soldiers. hen the latter came 
alongside,the crew of the privateer mounted 
the rigging with their hives and threw them 
upon their foes, who, astonished at this 
novel mode of warfare, hastened to escape 
from the fury of the enraged bees. Another 
instance occurred when a rabble at Hohn- 
stein, in Thuringia, attempted to pillage the 
house of the parish minister; he caused 
some bee-hives to be thrown among the 
mob, which. in consequence, soon dispersed. 
Again, Vauban narrates how bees played an 
important part at the siege of Chatte, in 
Lorraine. After a siege the town was being 


threw a few hives of bees upon the heads of 
the storming party. The little creatures 
stung the besiegers so dreadfully that they 
had to retire; and the historian tells that 
“the bees were not the least cause of the 
seige being abandoned.” 


We have Received a keg of Mr. James 
Heddon’s extracted clover honey, which is 
of excellent quality ; thick, well-ripened, 
and pleasant to the taste. Also a crate of 
honey in half-pound sections, of the same 
quality. Both w prepared for the market 
in such a manfer that not a drop of leakage 
can be discovered, though they were shipped 
by freight. This argues much in favor of 
the use of kegs for extracted honey—such 
packages are so easily handled and con- 


barrels are begging for a customer. The 


“sections”’’ were packed in a crate with | 


glass sides, showing the honey, to captivate 
consumers by its excellent appearance. It 
pays to prepare honey for the market in 
such a workmanlike manner. 


many others which camein like excellent 
condition, without a drop of leakage. 
Among these shippers we may mention Mr. 


Watertown, Wis.; and Mr. E. J. Scofield, 
Hanover, Wis. 

On the other hand, we haye had shipments 
that camein a very dilapidated condition. 
We mention these things to try to encourage 





or we will send them all to the agent. 


stormed, and during the assault the besieged | 


venient that they find ready sale when large | 


We have also received comb honey from | 


Joshua Bull, Seymour, Wis.; Mr. O. H. | 
Townsend, Alamo, Mich.; Mr. John Motl, | 


shippers to be more particular in preparing 


The National Convention wil! be beld 
at Detroit, Mich., on Dec. 8,9 and 10, 1885. 
The “usual call” for this Convention has 
not yet been published, for some unex- 
plained reason, in any bee-paper—though it 
is now only 3 weeks to the day of mecting. 
We copy from Gleanings of Nov. 1, the 
following programme as far as completed : 


Reversing Combs, James Heddon. 

ple say Thomas G. Newman. 

Marketing Honey, C. F. Muth. 

Production of Extracted Honey, Chas. 
Dadant & Son. 

Production of Comb Honey,G.M.Doolittle. 

The Pollen Theory, Prof. A. J. Cook. 

Selling and Shipping Bees by the Pound, 
E. M. Hayhurst 

Cob Foundation, John Vandervort. 

Wintering Bees, Ira Barber. 

Excellence or cheapness— which? A.I.Root 


The President of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, Mr. Willitts, will be present, 
and welcome the society to Michigan. It 
will be remembered that he is the one who 
helped Prof. Cook to get the ruling that 
allows us to send our queens by mail. He 
will give us a “rouser.” I have met him, 
and I know that he is capable of it. 


The evening sessions will be devoted to 
answering questions. There will be a 
= box, and all questions that come up 

uring the day, will be written out and 
dropped into the box, and at the evening 
session they will be taken out and discussed 
Any one who will not be present can send 
ney to me atany time previous to or 

uring the meeting, and I will put them into 
the box. If any questions are sent to me 
during the meeting, send them to Detroit, 
care of the Antisdel House. The present indi- 
| cations are that the coming meeting will be 
| one of the most pleasant, interesting, and 

successful ever held by the Society, and I 
| sincerely hope that as many of you as pos- 
| sible may be present to participate in the 
“good time.” W.Z. HUTCHINSON. 


On page 728, Mr. Cutting gives full direc- 
tions about getting certifivates for reduced 
fare on the railroads, etc., which all who 
intend to go to Detroit should read at once. 


The meetings of the National Society will 
be held in the “ Red Men's Wigwam,” oppo- 
site the “Antisdel House,”’ on Michigan 
Avenue, Detroit, on the second Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday in December. 
There are four societies that will meet at 
the same time and place, in a union meeting, 
|viz.: ‘The North American Bee-Keepers’ 
| Society, The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
| Society, The Michigan State Bee-Kecpers’ 

Association, and The Southeastern Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 








Mr. Cutting says that “‘a committee will 

be at the ‘ Antisdel House,’ ready to receive 
| all strangers ; also at the Hall opposite the 
Hotel. A large sample room will be placed 
at our disposal at the Hotel, to exhibit bees, 
honey, supplies, ete. The Hotel and Hall is 
located in the centre of the city, about 20 
|}rods from the City Hall, on Michigan 

Avenue. Lines of street-cars from each 
| depot bring you within one block.” 


We have every reason to think that a 
|large number of bee-keepers will be in 
attendance from different States, and many 
from Canada. The Editor of the AMERICAN 
Bre JOURNAL intends to be present, and he 
expects all the other bee-papers will be 
represented by theireditors. The Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth will be present, if his health 
| permits. Let all who can do so, make 


| arrangements to be present. 
| 


| The National Bee-Keepers’ Union is 


honey for market—for such is to the interest | growing slowly. See list of members on 
of every honey-producer. It can be done, 
and there is no excuse for not doing it. 


| page 730. By this time there should have 
| been thousands. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





Wintering Queens in Nuclei. 





Query, No. 157.—Can I winter 2 or 3 nuclei 
in one hive by putting in division-boards? I want 
to winter a few queens belonging to colonies from 
which the honey was taken. There are 12 of 
them.—S., Marshall Co., lowa. 


Sometimes they do well thus pre- 
pared ; but oftener they die. A trial 
will decide the matter in your case.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I tried a few cases and succeeded 
fairly well.—C. C. MILLER. 


Yes. But the division-boards must 
fit bee-tight, so that no communica- 
tion takes place between the occu- 

ants of the two or three apartments. 
Otherwise the queens are likely, to 
be “ balled ” and killed. I lost aqueen 
only a week or so ago, from that 
cause.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Such has been done. Much depends 
upon your wintering method. Most 
aun are not yet able to winter any 
kind of colonies with any great degree 
of certainty.—J AMES HEDDON. 


In a good cellar it iseasy. I find it 
no trouble to winter nuclei even 
alone.—A. J. Cook. 


Yes; but the division-boards must 
be thin, and there must be enough 
bees to cover all of the combs, sep- 
arate entrances being provided.—G. 
L. TINKER. 

It can be done .if care is taken to 
make the divisions perfectly * tight.” 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Yes, it can be done with a great 
deal of care. Itis not usually safe.— 
CHaAs. DADANT & SON. 


Yes, by taking care in packing 
them. The same dangers are to be 
feared that exist in wintering any 
colony, and no one can tell whether 
success or failure will follow. I have 
wintered nuclei in the manner in- 

uired about, and sol say decidedly, 
it can be done.—J. E. POND, JR. 





Queens Beginning to Lay. 





Query, No. 158.—How soon after “ mating” 
does the queen usually commence laying ?—M. D. 


From 36 to 60 hours.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


The time varies from one to three 
days ; and sometimes apparently even 
longer.—J AMES HEDDON. 


She usually begins to lay in 72 hours 
after she is mated, but she sometimes 
lays a day sooner,and more frequently 
a day or two later.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Mated late in the fall they may not 
lay until the next February or March. 
They usually begin to lay in2 or 3 
days.—G. L. TINKER. 





Three days.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Ordinarily from 6 to 8days. I had 
a queen this summer that was laying 
in 6 days aftershe emerged from the 
cell. She was an exception, though.— 
J. E. Pon», JR. 


A couple of days, more or less.— 
CHAS. DADANT & Son. 


Two or three days.—A. J. Cook. 


I have never observed closely as to 
the point in question, but generally 
look for eggs about 12 days after a 
queen hatches. She may commence, 
and I think usually does, before that 
time, but it is hardly economy to look 
till she has laid quite a number of 
eggs.—C. C. MILLER. 





- 


Italians or Hybrids? 





Query. No. 159.—As honey-gatherers, which 
are the best—light Italian bees, dark ones, or hy- 
brids? If hybrids, which are the better to breed 
from, the light or dark Italians ?—Marion, Ind. 


Dark Italians.—W. Z. HorTcHin- 
SON. 


A pure Italian queen mating with 
a black drone will give bees second to 
none as to honey gathering.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


Volumes have been written on this 
subject, and it remains not entirely 
settled. I do not know which is best. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


My experience is as follows: Dark 
Italians (the leather colored) are bet- 
ter than light Italians as honey-gath- 
erers and comb builders. Crosses 
between the dark Italians and the 
larger brown Germans are equally as 
aa gatherers, and better comb 

nilders than any Italians.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


Dark Italians and hybrids are 
about equal according to my observa- 
tion. I prefer the dark Italians to 
the light at all times, and for all 
purposes.—A. J. Cook. 


The Italians are undoubtedly the 
best. The light Italians will do as 
well as the darker, provided they are 
not bred in-and-in for color at the 
expense of other qualities, as is very 
often the case among queen-breeders. 
—CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Bright Italians, in my opinion. 
Others think differently, and I hazard 
the guess that the answers to this 
question will vary from bright Ital- 
ians to hybrids. I should prefer to 
breed hybrids from bright Italians 
but opinions vary as above.—J. E 
POND, JR. 


There is very little difference be- 
tween the dark and light strains of 
Italians, as to their working qualities. 
I preter the light strain, because as 
breeders they transmit their own 
peculiarities with more certainty than 
do the less-pure dark strain. Some 
hybrid colonies are just as good 
workers as are the pure bees, but they 
do not average as well. A _ cross 
should always be made from pure 
parentage on both sides, if possible, 
and the light Italians possess the 


: 
. 





strongest characteristics of the Italian 
race, which itself is hybrid of long 
standing.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Dark Italian bees are sometimes 
better than light ones, and again they 
are not. The close inter-breeding of 
any race s to indolence. This 
trouble can all be averted by judicious 
crossing, ard the best qualities of any 
race be made to appear. But all hap- 
hazard crossing is very uncertain of 
result. Bee-keepers have it in their 
power to control the mating of queens 
ata small expense, and the time is 
coming when more attention will be 
devoted to this matter. I believe that 
three years of careful and intelligent 
crossing of bees will accomplish more 
than 300 of natural selection. Hybrids 
are so often valuable because of the 
infusion of new blood.—G.L.TINKER. 





Bees Killing a Queen. 


Query, No. 160.—AsI was extracting honey 
on Oct. 12, 1 brushed the queen from a frame 
down on the enameled cloth, and then put her on 
a frame in the hive, when the bees. immediately 
killed her. How is this accounted for?—J.8. G., 
Minn. 





The bees were irritated from the 
brushing, and took the queen for a 
stranger.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The queen had acquired a foreign 
scent in handling, and the colony 
being annoyed by robber bees, she 
was treated as an intruder.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


Because she was found where she 
was not expected to be, and thus 
looked upon as an intruder.—W. Z. 
HUuTCHINSON, 


Bees will sometimes attack their 
queen if she is frightened and acts 
like a ——— queen, especially ata 
time when they are not busy storing. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


From some cause or other a queen 
is sometimes taken for an intruder b 
her bees after she has been handled. 
This is scarce however. It might be 
also that she was damaged or crippled 
in handling.—CHAs. DADANT & Son. 


It is hard to account for the con- 
duct of bees under such circum- 
stances as youmention. Did a bee 
sting her? or was she“ balled” to 
death? If she was _E- a robber 
bee may have attacked her; if she 
was ** balled,” it was the result of the 
severe scare she received when find- 
ing herself tumbled back into the 
hive. Itis unsafe to alarma queen 
in the hive under certain circum- 
stances. Last spring I lost several 
good queens by having them “balled,” 
there being no other cause than what 
resulted from carefully opening the 
hives.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I agree with Mr. D. A. Jones and 
others, that the motions or actions 
of a queen are often what governs the 
treatment of the bees towards her. 
In this case the queen was doubtless 
stunned, and this may have led to 
such motions that she was dispatched 
by the bees as objectionable—A. J. 

OOK. 
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It is a peculiarity of bees that they 
will at times kill their queen when 
she is brushed intoa hive suddenly. 
My explanation is, that the bees have 
not missed their queen, and when 
she is suddenly dropped in their 
midst she is taken for a stranger.—J. 
E. Ponp, Jr. 


When for any reason the workers 
are living in a state of jealousy re- 
garding their queen, they are very apt 

‘““Jay at her door” the blame for 
every disagreeable circumstance— 
such as the disturbance created by 
opening the hive, upon which occasion 
they often “ ball,” sting and kill her. 
—J AMES HEDDON. 

















Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest; 
southeast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Judging Exhibits by Scale of Points. 
H. D. CUTTING. 


To do the judging for a bee and 
pa | exhibit is an undertaking of no 
small magnitude. When the com- 
mittee consists of three, you can 
make it all right with a dissatisfied 
exhibitor, as far as yourself is con- 
cerned, by saying, *‘’I'was the other 
fellow that did it.” But when you 
are filling the position of ‘‘ Expert,” 
the case is different. You only have 
your own experience and judgment 
to go by, and without a scale of 
points to help, it is no easy task. 

In many departments at.an Exhibi- 
tion you will find the “‘ score cards” 
used, and all judging done by an 
established scale of points. In the 
cattle, sheep, hog, poultry and dairy 
departments the judging is done by 
the “scale.” I cannot see why it 
cannot be done in the —— depart- 
ment as well as any of the above. I 
know that in many cases where I have 
acted in the capacity of judge I have 
been obliged to usea scale of points 
to decide, especially where competi- 
tion was very close. It has been a 

at help to me, and [I know it must 
to others. A system of this kind 
once adopted will prove of such value 
to exhibitors that no well-conducted 
exhibition will be judged with the 
use of score blanks. 
. With the promiscuous judging at 
| eee in usage an exhibitor does not 
now what todo. For instance, this 
year you make an exhibit of a certain 





line—say extracted honey put up in 
jars ; the judge examines it closely for 
color, y, flavor, manner of puvting 
up, etc., and he decides you have the 
best-flavored and best-colored honey 
and gives you the first premium. So 
next year you work for flavor, color, 
etc.,and along comes another judge, 
picks up a jar, tipsit upside down, 
notes the time for the air globule to 
rise, and gives the first to the exhibi- 
tor on the north side of the building, 
as his honey has the most body. 
Mind you, he does not draw a cork or 
sample in a single case,so you are 
left in the dark as what to do next 
year. If you knew that you were to 
have the same judge again, you would 
= afew jars on ice and be ready for 

im. But if asystem was adopted 
where all judging could be done by 
the standard, then all these little 
failures would be done away with, 
and then each exhibitor would know 
just what to work for, and in this 
way we could elevate this above the 
jockey system of preparing exhibits. 

The question now is, can we adopt 
astandard for our rule and guidance 
in preparing an exhibit, and have it 
judged by said standard ? I wish the 
readers of this would give it their 
eareful consideration and publish 
their views, that we may, in the near 
future, adopt a standard. It cannot 
be done all at once, and no one man 
should undertake to do it all. We 
should have the ideas of all progres- 
sive apiculturists. 

Clinton,? Mich., Nov. 9, 1885. 





For the American Bee Journas 


How I Winter my Bees. 





C. E. JONES, 





I would like to give my experience 
in wintering bees. I have been keep- 
ing bees for 15 years. I began by 
hunting wild bees in the woods, 
climbing the trees and cutting the 
combs out, and I know pretty well 
how they winter in their natural 
home. I cut out 14 colonies in one 
fall, and I found most of the hollows 
were about one footin diameter and 
three to five feet long, with the honey 
always at the top,and generally with- 
out upward ventilation. 

For the last tive years I have used 8 
different kinds of frame hives, and I 
find by experience that the tall hives 
will do without ventilation at the top 
better than the shallow ones, because 
the bees keep the top part of the hive 
warm, so that no condensed moisture 
is formed. When the heat formed 
by the bees comes in contact with 
some parts of the hive that is not 
warm, there water forms. If we 
could keep the outside frames in the 
shallow hives as warm as it is above 
the cluster of bees, they would need 
no upward ventilation. 

I knew a successful bee-keeper in 
Missouri that kept his bees in tall 
hives without bottoms ; the hives sat 
on tressels 2 feet high, and wide 
enough apart to let the outside edges 
of the hive rest on the tressels, and 
the bottoms were left open all winter 
without ventilation at the top. 





Two years ago this fall I had 73 
colonies, and wintered them on the 
summer stands with a loss of only 
two. They had no protection when 
it was 35° below zero. Last fall I had 
72 colonies, but there was a cider mill 
within 300 yards of my bees, in which 
they made cider for three months. 
Thousands of the bees were killed 
every day, which weakened them, and 
the cider they carried in killed them 
all. I put 50 colonies ina good cellar, 
and left 22 on the summer stands. 
Those I put in the cellar lived the 
longest, and all had plenty of honey 
in the spring. I bought more bees, 
and now have 52 colonies in good 
condition. 


I like to read the experience of 
other bee-keepers. We do not all 
work alike, and never will; but all 
want to get the best results. 1 like 
the Langstroth hive, or any hive that 
has plenty of room for surplus honey. 
I have —- up a double-walled hive 
this fall which takes the Langstroth 
frame ; the inside of the hive folds 
up half way, and I take the five 
frames having the most honey and 
hang them over the other five that the 
bees cluster on. The bees goin the 
hive at the bottom. The hive stands 
18 inches from the ground. It hasa 
a alighting-board on the 
underside of the hive, allowing the 
bees a dry place on which to alight. 

Delaware,.© O., Nov. 7, 1885. 


—_—__—_2~— 9» 





For the American Bee Journal 


Robbing—Large Honey-Yields. 
Cc. W. DAYTON, (116). 


From page 504 it may be understood 
that 100 colonies of bees were win- 
tered ina cellar containing 550 cubic 
feet of space, and that all chances for 
the change of air were nearly cut off. 
With that number of colonies in a 
cellar of that capacity, and with 150 
days’ confinement, the bees of all the 
colonies seemed to have become of 
nearly the same scent. After placing 
the colonies on the summer stands, 
and having passed around to ascertain 
their condition as to the amount of 
stores, I began feeding honey to a few 
colonies by placing it incombs behind 
the division-boards. Finding that 
the bees removed the honey readily, I 
continued to supply it for several 
days. 

One day, while examining one of 
the best of these colonies, | was much 
surprised to find it containing a large 
amount of brood, and apparently in a 
very prosperous condition, the brood- 
chamber being entirely destitute of 
honey. Again I fed the colony 5 
pounds of honey in a day, and in the 
evening no honey remained in its 
brood-chamber. During the day 
there had continued a steady and 
moderate number of bees flying from 
the hive, but there had been none of 
the usual indications of robbery. 
Upon examination I found that sev- 
eral colonies had been quietly and 
slowly robbed of their stores, while 
several unfed colonies began to whiten 
and bulge their combs with honey. 
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For the robbers to gain access to 
the ry meg’ | were obliged to pass 
into the hive through an entrance 3 
by 1 inch, and (the entrances to my 
hives being at the side of the combs) | 
travel through the brood-chamber and 
enter the feed apartment through a 
¥é-inch hole which is bored in the 
centre of the division-board. From 
this it may be seen that the robbers 
must not have been considered very 
objectionable to have secured the 
honey by so hazardous aroute through 
the brood-chambers. How easily 
might those colonies have been 
starved so as to have destroyed their 
brood, and consequently turned out) 
to be unprofitable for this season. | 
The robbing was stopped by returning 
to the cellar for a few days the 
colonies which were being robbed. 

I find no use for entrance-blocks or | 
division-boards in my apiary, and [| 
have never known of robbing except | 
in the res | described above. 

I would congratulate Mr. Wm. | 
Malone on his ** big” honey-yield as 
reported on page 619. From past 
experience he should have allowed 
the bees more honey for winter than 
from 1 to 6 pounds per colony, as he 
did those of which he reported on 
page 717 of the BEE JOURNAL for 
1884. If he allows each colony 25 | 
pounds of honey,the requisite amount | 
for winter, perhaps his yield will not | 
seem so large for this poor season. | 
There isa vast difference between the | 
amount of honey I extract and the| 
amount which I sell. The taking and | 
reporting of all the honey gathered, 
and then feeding syrup for winter | 
stores, sometimes figures largely in| 
the big reports, I suspect. 

Bradford, é Lowa. 


— -—_—- < 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Enclosure—Queenless Colony. 





L. C, ROOT. 








The following questions were sent | 
me by the BEE JOURNAL, with the| 
request for answers to them: 

| 


On page 618 Mr. L. C. Root describes | 
a tight enclosure for a bee-yard ; will | 
he please state the height of the 
fence and the distance from the hives? 
Also, I would like to know the best 
way totell when a colony is queen- 
less.—T. J. Tiffany, Brooklyn, ¢ Pa. 


In reply I would say that the fence 
around my yard is 8 feet high, and 
close to the rear row of hives. If the 
fence is in front of the hives it should 
be seyeral feet from the front row. 
If the location is in a very bleak 
place, 1 would have it higher. It 
should be made of matched boards, or 
battened to make it tight. 

It a queen is suddenly destroyed in 
a hive, or removed from it, the bees 
may be noticed running about on the 
front of the hive and entrance-board 
as if in search of the lost queen. If 
the hive has been long queenless, it 
may be often detected by the bees 
becoming very cross. While there 
are’ outward indications, the only 
sure way of ascertaining is to open 
the hive and examine it. If queen- | 








cells are found it is an _ indica- 
tion that they are queenless, or that 
they are preparing to swarm or to 
supersede their queen, depending of 
course somewhat upon the season in 
which the examination is made. 

If no eggs are found in the combs 
during the season when honey is being 
gathered, it is evidence that the 
colony is either queenless or has a 
virgin queen not yet laying. If the 
latter, a cell may usually be found 
from which she has hatched. 

If but few eggs are found, or if 
brood is sealed over, the capping of 
which extends out beyond the sur- 
face of the worker comb,it is evidence 
that the colony has a drone-laying 
queen, a spent queen, or a laying 
worker. 

During the season when honey is 
not being gathered, and the queen is 
not laying, there is no way to tell the 
absence of a queen to a certainty. An 


|expert would satisfy himself to a rea- 


sonable degree by making a thorough 
effort to find the queen. 
Mohawk,4 N. Y. 





Youth’s Companion. 


The Honey-Ants. 





The honey-ants are found from 
southern Mexico as far north as 
Colorado, and are easily recognized 
by the tall, mound-like structures or 
nests that they erect. 


They are like the owl, almost en- 
tirely nocturnal, carrying on their 
out-door work at night, although 
their domestic duties underground 
are probably not neglected during the 
day. As soon as the darkness comes 
on, they sally out of their subter- 
ranean cities, and wander about, 
climbing bushes and trees in search 
of the food of their choice, which, 
curiously enough, is honey. 


This will occur to you as an excep- 
tional case among ants, as they 
generally, perhaps, as a rule, feed 
upon material that can be stored up: 
but here where the food is liquid you 
would assume that it could not be 
laid by for a rainy day. so to speak, 
for the simple reason that the ants 
bave no_ tanks, flasks or bottles to 
hold the supply. nor the ingenuity to 
make them. Let us not say, however, 
that they have not sufficient intelli- 
gence to find a substitute, as they 
certainly have. 

If we examine one of these ants, 
we shall find that the abdomen, or 
rear larger portion is protected by ten 
plates or bands that are movable, and 
as they are connected or underlaid by 
a very delicate membrane a)]most like 
rubber, they can be stretched apart 
to a wonderful degree, allowing the 
abdomen to assume the appearance of 
a tiny balloon four or five times its 
normal size. The ants also havea 
crop that is capable of great disten- 
sion, and governed by sets of power+ 
ful muscles; in other respects they 
resemble ordinary ants. 

Now by some arrangement, whether 
by agreement taking their turn, or by 
force, is not known, certain ants are 
selected we the others as living bot- 
tles; in other words, they are obliged 





to receive the supply broughtin by 
the rest, and retain it. When the 
or ants return, they have their 
crops filled with honey, and proceed 
directly to the bottles. 

Placing their mouths in contact 
with that of the unfortunate living 
receptacle, by contraction of the 
muscles mentioned, the contents of 
the crop are forced out and into the 
bottle. Ant after ant unloads in this 
way, until the elasticity of the recip- 
ient is tested to the utmost, and it 
can receive or hold no more. 

The insect is then absolutely help- 
less. The crop and abdomen have 
expanded until it resembles an amber- 
hued sac, as we have seen, the size of 
a currant, the head and limbs having 
almost disappeared, hanging upon 
the side like a stem, while the other 
organs within the little creature are 
so pressed out of shape that it is with 
the greatest difficulty they are traced. 


Loaded down in this way, and sur- 
feited with sweets, the bottles are 
naturally powerless, and that this is 
appreciated by the others is evident 
from an examination of their nests, 
when it will be found that the honey- 
bearers are given a separate room, 
and there tended with the greatest 
care. They are, perhaps, placed there 
before being filled, or carried in later; 
but in any case they are foun 
together in a separate apartment, 
hanging from the roof, to which they 
cling with their limbs, and appearing 
like ripe fruit suspended from invisi- 
ble vines. 8 

This, then, is the pantry or store- 
room of the honey-ants, and here is 
kept what corresponds to the winter 
store of other animals. When the 
other ants are hungry they proceed to 
this room and lick off the drops of 
honey that by muscular contraction 
are forced out by the patient and 
never hungry living bottle. 

The nests of the honey-ant are 
eagerly sought after by the native 
Mexicans, and the store-houses pil- 
laged of the bottles that are served as 
delicacies by them. 


—_. -— 





For the American Bee Journal. 
“Beaten Tracks” in Wintering. 





J. E. POND, JR. 





Mrs. Mahala B. Chaddock, on page 
682,asks, while referring to my answer 
to Query, No. 128, ** Which beaten 
track shall we follow in wintering ?” 
Premising that by the term ‘ beaten 
track” is meant one that has been 
used for a long time, I will answer, 
do not follow either of the unsuccess- 
ful methods of the prominent apiarists 
mentioned. For a number of years 
past they, by their reports, have 
shown that bees do not winter well 
with them; in fact we are led to 
believe that they lose more than they 
save. 

It is true that Mr. Heddon now 
claims most positively that he can 
winter bees without loss, but I prefer 
to wait awhile and see the results 
before trusting too much to new 
theories, I have followed one track 
that has been ‘** beaten” for 19 years. 
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I have not lost a single full colony, 
except when experimenting. I have 
given my method several times; it 
may be no better, or not as safe as 
others, but it works well with me, 
anil propose to keepin the old ruts 
for a while longer. 

I would advise Mrs. Chaddock to 
use sound judgment, and follow the 
methods of those who are successful 
asarule. By so doing she will find 
the “old beaten track,” and when she 
does find it,she should stick to it, 
rather than to follow any “ blind 
leaders of the blind.”’ 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 





> 


For the American Bee Journal. 
A Bee-Keepers’ Reference Book. 
JOSHUA BULL. 


Much of the matter contained in 
the bee-papers appears out of season, 
and may be fogotten before circum- 
stances will allow the reader to make 
practical use of the information which 
has been gained. To obviate this 
difficulty I keep a reference book, 
which when examined refers to such 
articles as I have marked for further 
consideration at the proper time 
when they will be useful. I think 
that no argument is necessary to con- 
vince every one of the advantages of 
such a course. 

I have kept such a reference book 
ever since I commenced to take a 
bee-paper, but was not aware that 
Mr. G. M. Doolittle was practicing 
a similar plan until his article on the 
subject appeared inthe Bee Jour- 
NAL for 18838, page 92. His method 
differs somewhat from mine, and I 
will here describe my method which 
classifies each subject by itself, irre- 
spective of the seasons, for there are 
some things which are not confined 
to one particular season. and then 
there are other subjects which are of 
interest, and in season, at any time 
of the year. I will now endeavor to 
explain my way of keeping a refer- 
ence book, which is as follows: 

I procured a pocket memorandum- 
book, 64¢x4 inches, containing about 
100 pages, neatly and tirmly bound. 
The first twelve pages of this are 
devoted to the alphabetical index, 
allowing half of one page to each 
letter of the alphabet,and in this 
index is written the titles or appro- 
priate headings of the subjects 
referred to, each entry being made 
in the space alloted to the letter with 
which the title begins; and in con- 
nection with the entry is given the 
number of the pagein the body of 
the book, at the top of which is 
written the same title or heading 
that is found in the index. All 
the articles treating upon this 
subject, which I wish to refer to 
again, are indicated on this page 
without re-writing the title of such 
article, but simply by giving the 
the name of the paper, the year in 
which it was printed, and the page on 
which the article may be found. 

The following is an example: Sup- 
_— I want to read up a little about 
ntroducing queens: I take my ref- 





erence book and open the index at 
the letter Q; here I find written 
“Queen introducing, page 34.” I 
turn to page 34, and at the top of this 
page is written ‘‘ Queen introducing,” 
the same as is written in the index. 
Below is jotted *‘ A. B. J., 1884, page 
456.” Then I take the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1884, and turn to page 
456, and I find the article referred to. 


In order to avail ourselves of the 
advantages of a reference book, we 
must, of course, preserve all our bee- 
papers and keep them in shape for 
ready and easy reference. The best 
way todo this is to procure a binder 
and insert them as fast as received. 


I take four bee-papers, and when a 
fresh paper arrives I cannot be satis- 
fied until I have read all its contents, 
and if any new feature or principle 
appears therein of special interest or 
importance, and which I wish to 
incorporate into my system of prac-| 
tice, or experiment with in any way, 
I make an entry in the reference book 
so that Ican in a moment turn to it 
at any time. It may be only one 
paragraph, or perhaps a single sen- 
tence that contains all that I may feel 
particularly interested in, and when 
such is the case, the words embodying 
the idea are parenthetically marked 
with pencil or ink, and the letters 
A X’are made on the margin of the 
paper, a similar mark being made in 
connection with the entry in the 
reference book, so that I can know at 
a glance just which part I am most 
interested in. 

The above is my way of utilizing 
bee-papers, and if I have succeeded 
in making it clearly understood so 
that it will be the means of suggest- 
ing some useful thought to any one, 
I shall feel amply repaid for having 
described it. 

Seymour,o Wis. 


———_—_ 





Manitoban. 
Bee-Keeping in Manitoba. 
Cc. F. BRIDGMAN. 


To many it seems a matter of some 
surprise that bees do actually live in 
Manitoba. They not only live but 
thrive. It has been thoroughly 
proved that they are a source of profit 
to those who take enough interest to 
give them the proper study and atten- 
tion. 

When it is said that bees are profit- 
able here, it means more for our 
Province than one would naturally 
understand without further explana- 
tion. We have little else as yet than 
the natural flora of the country. This 
is not because more is not possible, 
but because this is a new country, 
and farmers have not practiced 
‘* mixing farming ’”’ to the extent they 
willin the near future. Farming in 
a very few years, when the country is 
more thickly settled and new wants 
created, will be carried on very differ- 
ently to what it is to-day. In variety 
of crops it will be more similar to the 
Eastern Provinces. With this change 
comes a ** boom” for the bee-keeper, 
for generally, in northern climes, at 





least half of the honey supply is taken 


from the field and garden, and bee- 
keeping was not profitable “down 
East” until made so by artificial bee- 
pasturage. With us it is profitable 
now, and every additional honey 
source will be clear profit. 

To appease theepicurean appetites 
—which are not below the average of 
our cities and towns, we have a pres- 
ent and growing honey market 
superior to any in the Dominion—and 
south of us, too,for that matter— 
with such a good prospect of con- 
tinuance that we need not worry 
about any serious decline in prices in 
even the distant future. 

The wintering problem appears to 
be the sticking -— with a good 
many—especially those not conversant 
with modern apiculture. This busi- 
ness has become a_ science, and 
wintering bees has received not an 
inferior portion of the attention given 
to overcome the difficulties attending 
a northern climate. Extreme winters 
have ceased tuo be so disastrous to 
bees since repositories under ground 
have been proved to be successful in 
carrying them through. The length 
of the winter would a then, to 
be the insurmountable barrier to our 
success, as it cannot be shortened— 
but even this is obviated. Bees have 
remained a longer time in these under- 
ground repositories in Ontario and 
Quebec than it is necessary for them 
to be confined here. Hence we can, 
with proper preparation, cheat old 
Boreas of his dae. As conclusive 
evidence : bees have been kept suc- 
cessfully in Manitoba for years by a 
few. The fact has been * kept under 
a bushel,” but in the future ‘a 
bushel ” cannot contain it. 

Bird’s Hill, Manitoba. 


——-.-2 <=> oo 


Read at the Wabash Co., Ind., Convention. 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 





HENRY CRIPE. 


Preparations for successful winter- 
ing of beesshould be commenced by 
Oct. 1. As soon as the honey season 
is over, all surplus receptacles should 
be removed, and an examination 
made as to the honey intended for 
winter stores; if not sufficient honey 
is in the hive, feeding should be begun 
at once,and only the best coffee A 
sugar should be used. It should be 
made into syrup the thickness of well 
ripened honey. ; 

I wish here to mention the ‘ con- 
traction method” which is so much 
agitated at present, and which I in- 
tend to try as an experiment the 
coming winter. I use contractors 
made out of wide frames. I take - 
inch stuff and tack on one side of a 
wide frame which makes a good con- 
tractor. [use one of these on each 
side of the brood-chamber, which 
leaves 744 inches space to be filled 
with 5 brood-frames. In filling this 


out I take such frames that have the 
most honey in them, soas to lessen 
the feeding. 
Now I am ready for feeding, which 
should be done at once, and enough 
should be fed to have at least 20 
pounds of winter stores in each hive. 
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Some advocate giving empty combs 
and feeding all sugar syrup for winter 
stores, but I think that good clover 
honey is almost as good. Should the 
hives contain much cider or ‘* bug- 


juice.” I should remove it and give) 


the colony sugar syrup instead. 

Having finished the feeding, which 
should be done by the middle of 
October, I now proceed to pack the 
bees. The coming winter I intend to 
experiment with three different ways 
of wintering bees, viz: with chaff 
packing, buried in aclamp, and cellar 
wintering. I bave been making these 
experiments for the past two winters, 
and the coming winter I intend to 
decide the question. 

For chaff packing I use an outer 


cculd name bee-keepers who have 
reported an almost uninterrupted flow 
of honey from clover, basswood, and 
other flowers during the whole sum- 
mer in the centre of Wisconsin. In 
this case the queen would have a 
chance to lay to her utmost capacity, 
so as to make her bees useful. 

Another fact which Mr. D. seems 
to overlook is, that a large hive con- 
taining more bees, more brood and 
more honey in the good season, also 
contains more bees at all times, and 
|is constantly a larger colony in the 
full sense of the word, and therefore 
| winters better, and breeds earlier in 
the spring. 

Upon investigation I find that I did 
| unintentionally misquote Mr. Heddon 





box about 5 or 6 inches larger than | in saying that the strongest colonies 
the hive, placing it over the hive and| were more liable to diarrhea than 
making an entrance through the box average colonies; for which I apolo- 
so the bees can get out for a flight| gize. Butif he and the reader will 
any time during the winter. I fill the| read what he said about it on page 
space with chaff, fine straw, or what | 630, it will be found that he conveys 


I think just as good—sawdust, and a | the idea that the strongest colonies 


good chaff-cushion is put on top of the 
brood-frames. 

For cellar wintering I leave the 
colonies on the summer stands until 
cold weather has begun, then I carry 
them into the cellar and remove the 
hive-covers. I should have stated 
that Lalso remove the enameled cloth 
which Luse in summer, and replace 
it with some porous material, such as 
will let moisture pass through ; I use 
coffee sacking. This is done just 
before feeding is commenced. I leave 
them undisturbed until the weather 
becomes warm enough for a cleansing 
flight, when I place them out-doors ; 
but I return them before they 
become chilled. 

For the clamp I prepare the same 
as for cellar wintering, and leave the 
bees out until the weather is cold, 
when I put them in the clamp, re- 
moving the hive-covers. I cover all 
over with dry straw. and next with 
soil to a depth of 6 or Sinches. With 
this last method I have had much the 
best success for the past two years. 

If either of the above methods is 
closely followed, the bee-keeper need 
not worry when we have zero weather. 

North Manchester, Ind. 


—— 


For the American Bee Journal 
Small Hives vs. Large Hives. 





Cc. P. DADANT. 





Mr. Heddon, page 693, and Mr. Day- 
ton, on page 698, say that location 
has something to do with the desirable 
size of hives. Mr. Dayton suggests 
very correctly that if the honey crop 
lasts only twenty days, there is no 
need of having any larger hive than 
the queen can well fill with brood 
between the winter and the few days 
previous to the honey crop. He 
states also that bees in the North are 
weakened more by winter; that sprin 
begins later there than here, an 
that the queens have less time to 
breed. But does the honey crop 
through the Northern States last only 
15 or 20 days, as it does at times in 
his location ? [have had no experi- 
ence north of this location, but I 


;are objectionable because they suffer 
|more from diarrhea. On_ this very 
| few will agree with him. We cannot 
,accept Mr. Hosmer as authority, as 
|his theory was a complete failure in 
practice. 

Mr. Heddon speaks again of econ- 
/omy, and yethe has not disproved 
my statement showing that 90 cents 
}in all, or about 15 cents per year, in- 
| terest included, will fuliy give the 
‘extra accommodation of one-third 
/more room, to the most prolific 
/queens. He asserts again that queens 
‘cost nothing. Supposing this to be 
|correct, does he not see that this 
argument is against him ? for if queens 
cost nothing, or next to nothing, we 
need not be particular about making 
them last, and we might as well take 
all the brood from them that they can 
afford when needed, 

Our method gives us the advantage 
of being able to reduce the capacity 
of the hives, ala Heddon, if we 
choose, by the use of a division-board, 
and his does not give him the advan- 
tage of giving full scope to the queen, 
a la Dadant, in cases of very prolific 
queens, except by adding a second 
story, which then would make the 
hive too large. If we have but one 
queen out of ten with a large laying- 
capacity, her hive will pay for the 
extra expense on all the others, and 
we will have the additional satisfac- 
tion of knowing which is our most 
prolific queen, and of selecting her for 
queen-rearing purposes. 

Mr. H. and others mention differ- 
ence in climate as causing the differ- 
ence in experience between us. If 
this is correct, it already gives the 
large hive the pre-eminence through 
about two-thirds of the United States. 

As Mr. Heddon says, the question 
will be solved by the practical experi- 
ence of the future. It ison such open 
and yet vital questions that our bee- 
papers are doing an immense amount 
of good, by bringing together the 
different views expressed from differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

On this question, so many of our 
noted bee-men—Messrs. Cook, Hed- 
don, Hutchinson, Doolittle and others 





—are on the opposite sides together, 





that we should not have dared to take 
the ground which we have taken had 
it not been for our past conclusive 
experience of profitable bee-keeping, 
coupled with the physiological facts 
of the laying-capacity of queens, 
which, to our minds, form the basis 
of the question. 
Hamilton,+o Ills. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Railroad Certificates for Convention. 








H. D. CUTTING. 





As many do not fully understand 
the use of the certificates to secure 
the benefits of reduced rates, I will 
try to explain their use. 

lt makes no difference whether you 


| belong to the North American Bee- 


Keepers’ Society, or any other society, 
or ever expect to,if you wish to go to 
Detroit, Mich., to attend the annual 
meeting of the several bee keepers’ 
societies to be held at that place on 
Dec. 8, 9 and 10, you will simply write 
to W. Z. Hutchinson, Rogersville, 
Mich., asking for as many railroad 
certificates as you can use. Mr. H. 
will book your name and the number 
of certificates yon want, and as soon 
as he obtains the certificates from the 
railroad companies, which will be 
about Dec. 1, he will mail them to 
you. You will fill out the blank, and 
when you buy your ticket have the 
railroad agent fill out his part. If 
ou cannot buy a through ticket to 
etroit, buy one for as far as you can, 
and when you procure a new ticket 
have the agent endorse on the face of 
the certificate that he sold you one 
full-rate ticket from that place to as 
faras you get your ticket. You may 
be obliged to get tickets at several 
places, but always have the agent 
certify that he sold you a full fare 
ticket. 

When you arrive at Detrvit, present 
your certificates to Mr. Hutchinson, 
and he will fill out the blank left for 
that purpose, certifying that you was 
in attendance at the above-mentioned 
meeting. Then, on presentation of 
your certificate properly filled out, 
you will be able to procure a return 
ticket by paying one-third the regular 
fare, thus saving to you two-thirds of 
the regular fare one way. 

Thisisa great reduction, and will 
enable many to attend at Detroit that 
would feel that it would cost too 
much to go. Then with the reduced 
rates at the hotel it will make your 
expenses very low. Your committee 
is still at work trying to make it 

leasant for you when you arrive in 
etroit. We hope you will all come 
and make this meeting one long 
to be remembered by those present. 
A large sample room at the hotel has 
been placed at our disposal, where 
you can have every facility to show 
anything new or of interest to the 
Society. 

Let every bee-keeper canvas his 
neighborhood and tind how many will 
attend, then send to W. Z. Hutchin- 
son for certificates as soon as pos- 
sible, so that he will know how many 
to apply for. 

Clinton, 9 Mich. 
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Exchange. 
Do Bees Hear ?—Experiments 


BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 








Some honey was placed on a musical 
box on his lawn, and the box was kept 
going for a fortnight, during which 
time the bees regularly helped them- 
selves to honey. The box and honey 
were then removed out of sight into 
the house; and, although placed near 
an open window, and only seven yards 
from the previous position, the bees 
failed to find the honey, although 
those brought to it in its new position 
afterwards found the way readily 
enough. He, however, declines to 
say that bees are incapable of hear- 
ing, and thinks it not impossible that 
insects may perceive higher notes 
than we can hear, and may even pos- 
sess a sense, or perhaps sensations, 
of which we can form no idea; for 
although we have no special organs 
adapted to certain sensations, there 
is no reason why it should be the case 
with other animals, while the prob- 
lematical organs possessed by some of 
the lower forms favor this suggestion. 
He is of the opinion that the sounds 
which bees hear may be not the low 
loud sounds, but the higher over- 
tones at the verge of or beyond our 
range of hearing. 

It is, however, remarkable that bees 
certainly do seem to hear on some 
occasions. The note with which the 
old queen threatens the royal brood 
as they come to maturity, and swarm- 
ing time approaches, and so well 
known to apiarists under the name of 
*‘ piping,” can often be distinctly 
heard some distance from the hive, 
and is evidently intelligible to the 
young queens, for they ——— in 

nes perfectly audible to the listener. 
Although bees will take no notice of 
a very loud noise, even quite close to 
the hive, it is, however, remarkable 
that the slightest tap on the hive 
itself, or any of its attachments, or 
even a heavy tread some distance off, 
immediately disturbs them. 





Read at the Wabash Co., Ind., Convention. 


Keeping Bees for Profit. 
AARON SINGER. 


Ever since America was discovered 
men have been led to follow some 
kind of employment in order to 
create wealth and provide for the 
necessaries of life. In the last cen- 
tury many new avocations have been 
develo which were heretofore 
dormant or unknown. Among them 
I may mention bee-keeping on scien- 
tific principles. Many persons in this 
country are engaged in this pursuit 
as a means of earning a livelihood, 
while others are engaged init from 
other motives, such as pleasure, rec- 
reation, scientific research, etc. 

With the latest developments in 
Natural History relative to the honey- 
bee, we have been enabled to bring 
the art of bee-keeping down to a 
— in management. We are en- 
abled to realize three times the 
amount from a single colony that was 





heretofore obtained under the box- 
hive and ‘*‘luck ” system. 

As one source of profit, we have 
comb honey, which is looked upon by 
many as “food fit for the gods.” As 
to the manner of its a uction we 
have advanced wonderfully in the last 
decade. Many years ago comb honey 
was only secured by taking itin a 
large box on top of the‘ gum.” or 
from the body of the hive after brim- 
stoning the bees. In the latter case 
the comb would then contain honey, 
pollen, brood, etc.; but by the un- 
tiring energy of masters in the art, 
we have discovered the “how” to 
have honey stored in nice section- 
boxes without pollen or brood. This 
enables us to obtain more remunera- 
tive prices for the honey, as itisina 
more desirable form. 


My method of securing comb honey 
is as follows: 


I use what is known as the Heddon 
plan, with slat honey-board and open- 
top sections which will allow tiering- 
up. This, plan does away with all 
glass fixtures about the surplus ar- 
rangement. Some may object to this 
on the ground that one cannot see the 
progress of the bees without disturb- 
ing them by raising the hive-cover ; 
but I have found that the bees will 
work better where the light is ex- 
cluded than where it is admitted. I 
do not use separators, but I put foun- 
dation starters in all the sections 
before I put them on the hives, and I 
have secured very faircombs. When 
I remove the sections, after they are 
filled, I scrape off all propolis and put 
them in a crate ready for market. 

To secure the greatest amount of 
comb honey from a aingle colony, I 
proceed thus: I put on the sections 
as early as the colony will permit. 
When warm weather comes, and the 
bees are hard at work, I find them, as 
a rule, storing honey in the sections. 
They will also store honey in the 
brood-chamber, and in that way 
diminish the capacity for brood-rear- 
ing. With an extractor I empty the 
frames of the brood chamber occa- 
sionally, as this has a tendency to 
keep down the swarming fever and 
increase the working-force of the 
colony. 

An 8-frame Langstroth hive is 
about the right size for the best re- 
sults in producing comb honey. As 
to the best kind of bees, I would say 
the Italians, every time. I have 
some blacks that are good honey- 
gatherers, but they will not stick to 
the combs in manipulating them, 
which is quite an important char- 
acteristic. 

I have produced some extracted 
honey, and I find that itcan be sold 
at a less price per pound and thén 
bring as much or more per hive than 
comb honey ; but our market demands 
comb honey even if it isa higher price 
per pound. To obtain the best prices 
we must have pure honey, and have 
it put up in a desirable shape. To be 
successful in selling our crop. we 


should get our honey to market in as 
neat and attractive a condition as 
possible. 

In working about the apiary there 
are always more or less scraps of 





comb, ete., which should be saved. I 
have a box with a tight-fitting cover 
into which I throw all the scraps, and 
after [have the box full I render it 
into wax. If we wish to make the 
bee-business profitable, we must 
— tobe very economical in every 
thing. 

Bees may be kept and increased 
without regard to securing honey, and 
money be obtained by selling nothing 
but bees. To run an apiary solely for 
bees, I would — making the 
increase by dividing the colonies. As 
to keeping bees for profit, this will be 
found true: He who wishes to make 
it a success must devote all his 
time and energy to the business; do 
the right things at the right time; 
have everything ready before it is 
needed ; have * a place for everything, 
and everything in its place;” and 
above all, be not discouraged at fail- 
ures, as they are lessons which bring 
lasting knowledge and awaken a 
desire to learn to avoid their recur- 
rence. <A thorough knowledge of 
every detail of management is very 
essential, and to obtain this it is ex- 
pected that we read what the great 
masters have said upon the subject of 
apiculture. The reason for so many 
failures is a lack of information upon 
this science. In conclusion 1 would 
say with the poet— 


“ Keep pushing ; "tis wiser than sitting aside, 
- And dreaming, and sighing,and wuiting the tide: 
In life’s rosy morning those only prevail, 

Who daily march onward, and never say fail.” 


Wabash,4 Ind. 


et 


Baltimore List. 
The Bees of South America. 





Cc. H. LAKE. 


In an old book we are told of a little 
black bee, found in the Island of 
Gaudaloup, which lives in hollow 
trees or the cavities of rocks by the 
seaside, and lays up honey in cells 
about the size and shape of pigeon 
eggs. These cells are black or deep 
violet color,and so joined together 
as to leave no space between them. 


The following are mentioned by 
Lindley as indigenous to Brazil: “On 
an excursion toward upper Topogippe.. 
and skirting the dreary woods which 
extend to the interior. I observed the 
trees more loaded with bees’-nests 
than even in the neighborhoed of Port 
Lequro. They consist of a ponderous 
shell of clay, cemented similarly to 
the martin’s nest, swelling from high 
trees about a foot thick, and forming 
an oval mass full two feet in diameter; 
when broken the wax is arranged as 
in our hives.and the honey abundant.” 

Capt. B. Hall found in South Amer- 
ica the hive of a honey-bee very dif- 
ferent from the Brazilian, but nearly 
allied to, if not the same, as that of 
Gaudaloup. ‘The hive we saw 
opened,” says he, “ was only partly 
filled, which enabled us to see the 
economy of the interior to more 
advantage. The honey is not con- 
tained in the elegant hexagonal cells 
of our hives, but in waxen bags not 
quite so large asanegg. These bags 
or bladders are hung around the sides 
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of the hive and appear about half full, 
the quantity being probably just as 
ohm as the strength of the wax will 
ear without tearing. ‘lhose near 
the bottom being better supported are 
more filled than the upper ones. In 
the centre of the lower part of the 
hive we observe an irregular shaped 
mass of comb, furnished with cells 
like those of our bees, all containing 
young ones in such an advanced state 
that when we broke the comb and let 
them out, they flew merrily away.”’ 
Baltimore,§ Md. 


——-—- = «~—m ee oS 


The Future. 


Weather During Next Winter. 





PROF. C. C. BLAKE. 





The weather in December will be 
quite cold and winter-like, with a 
number of severe winter storms, and 
a good deal of rain in the Southern 
States; while in the Northern States, 
and in Dakota and the Northwest, 
the precipitation will be much less, 
andallin the form of snow, though 





there will be a partial thaw the last 
of the month, during which there will | 
be some rains in portions of the| 
Northern States. While there will | 
be some pleasant winter weather, yet | 
taken as a whole it will be a cold, | 
stormy month, though not so cold as} 
some Deceinbers are. January, 1886, | 
will be still colder, and ail the pre- 

cipitation of the month, except pos- 

sibly the first few days of the month, | 
will be in the form of snow, except in | 
the far South, where it will be rain, | 
but the precipitation for the month | 
will be less than in December. | 


During the last days of January or | 
the first days of February, 1886, there | 
will be violent electric storms that | 
will seriously interfere with working | 
the telegraph lines, and at the same | 
time there will be extensive auroras | 
visible both in North America and | 
Europe. I cannot tell exactly bow | 
far South these auroras will be visi- 
ble, but I think they can be plainly 
seen as far South as St. Louis, Mo. 
These electric storms will continue 
for several days, and be quite intense, 
and, under the peculiar circumstances 
of their appearance, they will be the 
harbinger of the end of winter, for 
soon thereafter the cold weather will 
begin to moderate in the South, and 
by the middle of the month of Feb- 
ruary, extensive rains will commence 
in the Gulf and South Atlantic States, 
which will reach St. Louis, Mo., by 
ahout the 20th, and soon thereafter 
will extend over most of the United 
States and Canada, except perhaps 
the far Northwest, where winter will 
not break up before the end of the 
month. ‘February will be a very 
stormy month, taken as a whole; and 
during the change from cold winter 
weather to rainy spring weather there 
will be a violent conflict in the 
elements, resulting in a heterogeneous 
mixture of rain, snow, sleet and hail, 
with the rain gradually advancing 
and gaining the mastery over the 
snow. These rains and melting 





snows during the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, will result in extensive floods, 


which will probably do the most 
damage in the following month of 
March. 

I have not yet figured for the 
minute details, but, speaking gen- 
erally, next ‘‘ March will come in like 
a lamb,” with vigorous growing 
weather and a very early spring. 

As the weather for the balance of 
1886 will be as remarkable as that just 
described, we will consider it at length 
in a subsequent issue of The Future. 


a a 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I.—This organization shall be 
known as the “National Bee- Keepers’ 
Union,” and shall meet annually, or as 
often as necessity may require. 

ARTICLE I1.—Its object shall be to pro- 
tect the interests of bee-keepers, pe to 
defend their rights. 

ARTICLE I11.—The officers of this Union 
shall consist of a President, five Vice- 
Presidents, and a General Manager (who 
shall also be the Secretary and, Treasurer), 
whose duties shall be those usually per- 
formed by such officers. They shall be 
elected by ballot, and hold their several 
otlices for one year or until their successors 
are elected and installed; blank ballots 
for this purpose to be mailed to every mem- 
ber by the General Manager. 

ARTICLE LV.—The officers shall consti- 
tute an Advisory Board, which shall 
determine what action shall be taken by 
this Union, upon the application of an 
bee-keepers for defense, and cause ease 
extra assessments to be made upon all the 
members as may become necessary for their 
defense. 

ARTICLE V.—Any person may become a 
member by paying to the General Manager 
an Entrance Fee of ONE DOLLAR to the 
Defense Fund, and an annual fee of 25 
cents, for which he shall receive a printed 
receipt making him a member of this Union, 
entitled to all its rights and benefits. The 
annual fee shall be due on the first day of 
‘uly in each year, and MusT be paid within 
30 days in order to retain membership in 
this Union. 

ARTICLE VI.—Donations of any amount 
may be made at any time to the Defense 
Fund, in addition to the entrance and 
membership fees and the regular assess- 
ments made upon the members by the 
Advisory Board. 

ARTICLE VII.—The Defense Fund shall 
be used for no other purpose than to defend 
and protect bee-keepers in their rights, after 
such cases are approved by the Advisory 
Board, and shall only be subjected to Drafts 
regularly made in writing by the Advisory 
Board. 

ARTICLE VIII.—The annual fees paid by 
the members shall become a general fund, 
from which shall be paid the legitimate 
expenses of this Union, such as printing, 
postage, clerk-hire, etc. 

ARTICLE |X.—Meetings of this Union 
shall be held at such times and places as 
shall be designated by the Advisory Board, 
or upon the written requisition of ten 
members. 

ARTICLE X.—This constitution may be 
amended by a majority vote of aj! the 
members at any time. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Addenbrooke, W., | Ball, Miss J. M. 
Allen, Ransom, | Barnes, Wm. M., 
Alley, Henry, Barrows, O. B., 
Anderson, J. Lee, Buxter. E. J., 
Anderson, Wm., Bean, C. M. & W. L. 
Angell, C. 8., | Bernschein, Ernst, 
Aspinwall, Jno., Besse, H., M. D 
Babb, Enoch, Billings, L. P. 
Builey, W. G., Billing, Peter 


Balawin, A. A., Ritzer, Wm., 
Baldwin, B. T., | Blanchard, O. C., 
Baldwin, L. W., Bledsoe, H., 





Blount, C. N., 

Bohn, Gustav, 

Bray, Moses, 

Brickey, Peter, 

Brown, A. J., 

Buchanan, J. W. & Bro, 
sucklew, J. A,, 

surrell, H. D., 








Christie. Jno. H., 
Clarke, Rev. W.F., 
Clickenger, Kurlle, 
Gountey. John T., 
Cook, Prof. A. J., 
Cripe, Henry, 


Dadant, Chas., 
Dadant, ©. P , 
Darby, M. E., 
Dayton, ©. W., 
Dawson, L., 
Deadman, G. A., 
Decker, A. A., 
Decker, C. K., 
Demaree, G. W., 
Dibbern, C. H_& Son, 
Dickason, T. B., 
Didrickson, O., 
Dittmer. Gus, 
Dodge, U. E., 
Doolittie, G. M., 
Dorr, Dr. }{ R.. 
Downs, Robert, 
Drane, E., 
Drew, Wm., 
Dunham, P., 
Dunn, Jobn, 


Eaglesfield, E. C., 
Eastwood, L., 
Edson, A. 8. 

KI wood, Sr., W. R., 
Falsoner, J., 
Feathers, Harvey, 
Flanagan, E. 'T., 
England, P. J., 
Enke, Wm.. 


Ferguson. 8., 
Follett, Charles, 
Forbes, W. ¥., 
France, E. & Son, 
Freeborn. 8. L., 
Fulton. W. K 
Funk, H. W., 
Furness, Dwight, 


Gander, A. M., 
Gibson, F. A 


| Goodrich, A.8., 


Green, Charles H., 
Greening, C. F., 
Greiner, G. C., 
Greiner, Friedemann, 
Gresh, Abel, 

Grimm, Christopher, 
Griswold, Fred, 


Harding, Benj., 
Ilarlens, J G., 
Harrison, 8. H., 
Hart, F. M., 
Haskin. A. &., M. D., 
Hatch, C. A., 
Havens, Reuben, 
Hayhurst. EK. M., 
Hester, Mrs. J. N., 
Heddon, James, 
Hensley. J. P., 
Hettel, M., 

Hil, A. G., 

Hills, Mrs. H., 
Hilton, George E., 
Hobler, Geo., 
Hogue, R. M., 
Hoke. Abe, 
Hollingsworth, C. M., 
Howard, J. B., 
Hoyle, George H., 
Huse, Wm. H., 
Hutchinson, W. Z., 
Hyne, Jumes M., 
lilinski, Dr. A. X., 


Isham, H. B., 
Jackson, Andrew, 
Jardine, Jas., 
Jones, George W., 
Jones, Henry, 
Jones, J. H., 


Killough, J. M., 

King, D. N., 

King, T. Frank, 
Knickerbocker, G. H., 
Koeppen, August 
Kruschke, H. O., 
Kyber, G. E. T., 


Lammey, John, 
Langstroth, Rev. L. L., 
Lanning, John, 
Lawton, B. W. 
Leedom, C.. 

Le Roy, J. W., 
Lindsly, L. 

Ludkey, Charles, 
Ludlof,, K., 





Lyman, W.C., 
Lynch, Jno. C., 


Maddox, W. T., 
Mahin, Rev. M. 
ali vy, 3. H., 














McConnell, James, 
McCormick, Kmery, 
McGee, Charies, 
McLees, 8., 
Some A Frank, 
McNeill, James, 
Millard, D., 
Miller, B. J. & Co., 
Miller, Dr. C. C., 
Miller, Geo., 
Mitler, Henry, 

lis, l.. D., 
Minnich, F., 
Minor, N. L., 
Morse, Wiiliam, 
Muth, C. F., 
Muth- Rasmussen, Wm., 


Nelson, James A. 
Newman, Aifred i... 
Newman,S M., 
Newman, Thomas G. 
Nipe, James, 

Nutt, W.C., 


Ochsner, J. J., 


Payn, W.N., 
Pennoyer, t.. A., 
Perkins, Nelson, 
Peters, Gev. B., 





Powell. E. W., 


ppert, F.. 
Reynolds, M. G., 
Richards, Wm., 
Roberts, Jesse H., 
Rogers, Jno., 
Kout, A. L, 
Rose, ©. H., 
Kowe, David, 
Roye, Burr, 
Salisbury, 8. W., 
Schaper, E. F., 
Scheuring, Paul, 
Seabright. L. C., 
Sears, J. W.., 
Secor. Engene, 
Segars, M., 
Shapley. D. L., 
Shearman, J. O., 
Shepard, Horace, 
Shirley, W. H., 
Shuck, J. M., 
Siade, W. D., 
Smith, David, 
Smith, George, 
Smith, Mrs. Martha, 
Sneli, F. A., 
Spady, Jno., 
Spencer, M. L., 
Stearns, J. K., 
Stephenson, H. W., 
Stephens. W. B., 
Stewart, W. H., 








Stolley, Wm., 
Stordock, ©. H., 
Storer, K. M., 
Sumner, T. B., 
Sweet, C. L., 


Talbert, M., 
Taylor, George, 
Taylor, R. L. 
Thatcher, Will., 
Theilmann, C., 
Thompson, Geo. M., 
Tinker, Dr. G. L., 
‘Tongue, L. N., 
Travis, F. W., 
Travis, |. A., 
Treadwell, W. B., 
Trimberg -r, John 
Turner, I. E., 
Twining, M. J., 
Tyner, Alonzo, 
Vanhouten, C. W., 
Valentine, J. M. 
Viatlon, P. L.. 
Walton, Col. R., 
Webster, H.8., 
Weeks, C., 
Wendt, Henry, 
West, Chas., 





Wurth, Dan., 
Zwiener H. L. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and piace of Meeting. 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan S*ate, at Detroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


Dec. 8—10.—North American, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec. 8-10.—Northwestern, at Detroit, Mich, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, , Rogersville, Mich, 


Dec. 11.—Northeastern Kan., at Hiawatha, Kan. 
L. C. Clark, sec., Granada, Kan. 


1886. 
Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, lowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


t@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











The Season—Packing Bees.—R. A. 
Rosser, Nelsonville,o. O., on Nov. 9, 
1885, writes : 


Last winter I lost 17 colonies of 
bees with precisely the same care that 
I gave them for three winters pre- 
vious, the main cause being too long 
a cold spellata time. Several colo- 
nies starved with at least 30 pounds 
of nice white honey in each of their 
hives. They ate all the honey in the 
frames upon which they were clus- 
tered, and were not able to move to 
the next frame. By April I had only 
25 colonies out of 42 in the previous 
fall, and all of the 25 were badly 
affected with the diarrhea. As soon 
as the weather was warm enough I 
began to feed them. I fed 300 pounds | 
of coffee A sugar, and by May 10 I} 
had them as strong as they were in| 
the fall, but owing to the many cold 
days we had in May and June, they 
were hindered in swarming. I did 





not haye aswarm until June 12, and 
from that time until July 17 I had 13) 
in all. We have had frost in every | 
month this year, excepting July and | 
August. 
of comb honey this season. 


have | 
i 


honey to winter on. | 





My Report—A Suggestion.—J. F. 
MeMillan, Healy,© Llls., on Nov. 4, 
1885, writes : 

In the spring of 1884 I had 14 
colonies of bees in box-hives, after 


I obtained about 300 pounds | 


— my bees fora cold winter this y 
ime, and they all have plenty of good | 





* spring dwindling ” was over. I put 
the swarms into standard Langstroth | 
hives and secured about 400 pounds of | 
honey in sections in the fall. I win-| 


the honey below. My neighbors that 
have worked theirs on the old style, 
did not pee und of surplus honey 
and sol sold them some. Some o 
them brimstoned their bees to get 
some honey. My bees are in fair 
condition for the winter, but they 
would be in better condition if their 
honey was all sealed. Some of the 
late swarms I will feed. Mr. G. M. 
Doolittle, on page 680, mentions a 
plan by which to know the annual 
ield of honey in the United States. 

would suggest that the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, which meets at 
Detroit, Mich., next month, decide 
what is the average yield per colony, 
re count, of fruit bloom honey, 
the average of white clover and bass- 
wood, and the average yield of fall 
honey. Some will not report, and to 
help those that will in their locality, 
would be for them to write to the 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. W. Z. 
Hutchinson, giving the amount of 
honey, whether it be good, below or 
above the average, and the Secretary 
then to give the decision the same as 
the Signal Service of the United 
States is carried on. 





Bees and Fruit.—N. L. Minor, a 
deaf-mute bee-keeper of Clarksville, ¢ 
Mo., on Oct. 22, 1885, says : 


Some ignorant people claim that 
bees injure their fruit, but really 
it is the birds that first puncture 
grapes. peaches, etc., and then the 
ees gather the juice. Such birds as 
woodpeckers, biue-jays, etc., are the 
most troublesome. My apiary is 
within 300 or 400 yards of a vineyard, 
and the owner is aware that it is 
birds and not bees that injure his 
grapes. The 
locality do not bother their neighbor 
bee-keepers as they do in some sec- 
tions of thecountry. I have obtained 
only 60 pounds of extracted honey 
and 40 pounds of beeswax from my 
colonies. I extracted the honey from 
2 or 3 frames in each hive. 





Selling Honey—Chloroformed Bees. 
D. R. Rosebrough, Casey,o+ Ills., on 
Ov. 9, 1885, writes : 

The past summer I took a load of 
honey to a town some 20 miles away, 
and sold it within 50 minutes after 
arriving. Last month I took another 
load to the same place, but I found 
several hundred pounds of honey in 
every store; however, I managed to 
sell a part of my honey for 15 cents 
per pound, and the ba 
a friend’s place of business for a day 
or two, when I sold it also at 15 cents 
per pound. Others, who had sold 


fruit-growers in eats | 


asten I kept at | 


the hive and found the bees lying in a 
ne apparently dead; but as soon as 
he sunlight touched them they began 
to revive, and in 15 minutes they 
commenced to fly. Every bee looked 
as if it had been drowned. The queen 
was found in the hive as dry and 
lively as if nothing had happened. 





Grasshoppers and Bees. —R. M. 
Osborn, Kane, 9 Ills., on Nov. 5, 1885, 
writes: 


The honey season of 1885 has passed 
and the honey harvest, like the wheat 
harvest of 1885, will be long remem- 
bered in this Me + on OF The bloom 
was abundant,and the bees took to the 
nectar, but now all is over, and the 
honey crop here isa failure. Frequent 
cold rainsand swarms of grasshoppers 
did the work of destruction to the 
nectar. The grasshoppers took pos- 
session of all the main honey-plants 
except sweet clover and figwort. 
have never seen any gy on 
these latter plants. ly 54 colonies 
increased to 66, and produced 908 
pounds of comb honey, 426 pounds of 
extracted, and 28 pounds of wax; 
leaving about 1,885 pounds for the 
66 colonies to winter on. They are 
now all in splencid condition. On 
Oct. 20 I prepared all my bees for 
winter on the summer stands, on the 
same plan that 1 have prepared them 
| for eight years past without the loss 
‘of a single colony. We have not had 
| very much frost yet, but too much 
| rain. I had one acre of sweet clover ; 
it grew about 7 feet high. My buck- 
| wheat did well for a few days, but 
|the grasshoppers drove the bees off 
|and took possession of it. I live in 


| hopes for better times in 1886. 








| My Experience with Bees.—R. E. 
Scotton, Edenville,© lowa, on Nov. 
| 5, 1885, writes : 

Last year I began with 17 colonies, 
and the spring being cold and back- 
ward, I lost 2 of them before they 
were supplied with honey from the 
flowers. The remaining 15 colonies 
increased to 30, by dividing them, but 
stored no surplus honey, and few 
frames were filled for winter, so I had 
to feed the bees for winter stores. I 
put them into a new cellar, a half mile 
or more from home. The house not 
being occupied, and no fire being in 
the building all winter, it froze, 
breaking fruit-cans, and the frost 
collected overhead in the cellar, thus 
making it wet and damp when it 
thawed. I put the bees out for a 
flight on March 7, after a confinement 
‘of 110 days, and I found 14 “— 
to the 





icolonies. I returned them 


tered them in the cellar nicely, and | their honey before I got there, ob-| cellar, intending to put them out ina 


on June 1, 1885, I sold 8 colonies for | 
$4 each (in box-hives), and afterward | 
I sold 8 prime-swarms for $2.50 each, | 
without hives. On July 3 I extracted 


tained only 13 cents per pound. 
Hereafter I shall sell my honey in this 
way, viz: take it to market and 
remain with it until it is sold. A 


| few days. but the weather continuing 
,cold | left them for about 24 days, 
j}and when I did put them out 5 more 
‘colonies were dead. The bees and 


70 pounds of fruit-bloom honey. and | neighbor was going to brimstone his| combs were thoroughly wet, and the 


on July 17, 155 pounds of mostly bass- | 
wood honey. 
pounds of honey in sections, and the | 
most of it was basswood. Many of | 
the sections were partly filled when | 
the flow ceased. I have about 70) 
pounds in the sections that I am going 
to extract, as the bees carried part o 


colony of black bees for the honey, 


bees, as I wanted to try chloroform 
on them. I procured a quarter of an 
ounce of it and poured it into a tin- 
plate. I then PY aced a wire screen 
over the chloroform and put the box- 
hive over it. In 25 minutes I removed 


|ecombs were also moldy. 


On April 15 


I also secured 200) when I told him to let me have the|I moved home what colonies were 


‘alive—only 6—and 2 more of these 
perished. One of the remaining 4 
was in fair condition, and 3 were so 
| weak that I put them all into one 
hive. I put the top-story on and 





filled it with frames partly filled with 
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honey for them to live on, thinking 
that they would carry the honey 
below; but they began work above 
and reared brood there, and this is the 
only colony that gave me any surplus 
honey. The other colony I divided, 
so now I have 3. I have known some 
to keep bees in an upper roomin a 
house, and I thought of keeping my 
bees on the omsnak floor through the 
winter. Will it answer ? 


|For reply to this query, see page 
628.—Ep.] 





Introducing Queens. —G. Bacon, 
Bucyrus,+o Ohio, on Novy. 6, 1885, asks 
the following question : 


I would like to know how to intro- 
duce a queen successfully to a colony 
that has had its own queen removed 
over a week. I had some black queens 
removed and Italians caged and 
introduced, but the bees * pitch right 
on” to the queen though they are 
queenless. I would like to have some 
infallible method of introducing with- 
out the bees killing the queens, and 
7 through queenless. I have 

een feeding these colonies to make 
them more amiable, but still they 
persist. 


[I believe we have as yet no“ in- 
fallible’? method for safely introduc- 
ing queens. It is now pretty late for 
all kinds of bee-manipulations in our 
latitude. Caging the new queen for 
48 hours (and then longer if the bees 
act belligerent toward her), at the 
same time feeding the colony, is per- 
hapsas good a plan asany. I think 
you liberated your queens before the 
bees had accepted them. — JAMEs 
HEDDON.] 





Gireat Loss by Fire,ete.—Mrs.Emma 
Hulett, South Dayton,9 N. Y., on 
Nov. 11, 1885, writes: 


After removing the bees from the 
cellar last spring, and doubling up 
some of them,and some having the 
diarrhea and also“ spring dwindling,” 
I began the season with 30 strong and 
healthy colonies. These I increased 
to 68, and obtained 1,500 pounds of 
surplus honey. There was scarcely 
any clover honey in this locality, but 
basswood yielded a good supply of 
honey of excellent quality. My bess 
never were in better condition for 
winter; but it seems that their and 
our industry was to avail nothing, for 
on Sept. 22 our house and nearly all 
its contents, and the barn and its con- 
tents, were burned. Having a large 
house all the bee-implements were 
stored on the second floor, and also 
more than 1,000 pounds of honey 
being there was destroyed. The bees 
were near the south side of the 
house, in an orchard, and as the wind 
was from the northwest, thus carry- 
ing the tire and smoke on them, their 
escape seemed almost miraculous. I 
have been wintering my bees in the 
cellar under the house, but now we 
have built a bee-cellar with a 20-inch 
sawdust wall, on top of the ground, 
with grout foundation and sub-earth 


ventilation. Everything is in readi- 
ness for winter. At this time the 
bees are having a nice flight. 





Blue-Vervain. — Rev. L. Johnson, 
Walton,§ Ky., on Nov. 10, 1885, 
writes : 


I send stamens and leaves of a 
plant that I find growing here, which 
is the tinest honey-producing plant I 
have yet seen. It is perennial, grows 
‘about two feet high, has deep blue 
| flowers, begins blooming about June 
'1, and continues until frost. What is 
|it, and what is its value for general 
cultivation ? 





[This is blue-vervain, or verbena 
hostata. I mention and commend it 
highly as a bee-plant,in my Manual. I 
hardly think it would pay to cultivate 
it, further than in waste places, as it 
has no value except for the nectar 
it secretes; and it too closely resem- 
ble the nettle to be prized very much 
as an ornamental plant. A white 
species is more beautiful, and just as 
attractive to the bees.—A. J. Cook.] 





Good Honey Crop.—R. R. Stokes- 
berry, Clinton,+o Ind., on Nov. 5, 1885, 
writes : 

I commenced last spring with 15 
colonies, 6 of them being so weak 
that they did not do much ; I increased 
them to 28 colonies by natural swarm- 
ing, and secured 1,400 pounds of comb 
honey, and 100 pounds of extracted. 
This is the best I have ever done, but 
I had empty combs to fill all the hives 
for new swarms and to put into the 
surplus boxes. Last year, from 382 
colonies and their increase, I obtained 
only 300 pounds of honey. My location 
isa poor one, generally, and as I ex- 
pect to keep bees as long as I live, I 
would like to find a better one. I 
would like to move to Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, Tennessee, North- 
ern Mississippi or Alabama, if I knew 
any good honey-producing locality. 





Excellent Report,—3—H. L. Wells, 
(16—51), Defianee,»o O., on Nov. 12, 
1885, says : 

Last fall I placed 18 colonies in 
winter quarters, and had 17 left last 
spring. I sold one, and so began the 
season with 16. I increased them to 
51 colonies, lost 3 swarms, and ob- 
tained 1.650 pounds of extracted 
honey, and 375 pounds of comb honey, 
making over 125 pounds per colony, 
spring count. One of my best colonies 
gained 14 pounds per day for about 5 
days while basswood was in bloom. 
Can any one beat this in Northern 
Ohio? I winter my bees on the sum- 
mer stands, using hives of my own 
construction. 


———— 


@ In the answer to Mr. Wadham, 
on page 716 of last week’s JOURNAL, 
a mistake was made by the printer, 
reversing the meaning. The last two 
lines should read : ‘*There is reason to 
think that they are not queenless.”’ 











Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Nov. 16, 1885. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y.-—It is in good demand, and for the best 
grades of white comb honey 15@16c. is obtained. 
Off-colored and dark tind very slow sale. Extrac- 
ted is steady at 5@8c. per Ib. 

BEESWAX.—24@25c. Offerings of honey and 
wax are light. 

kK. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 





BOSTON. 


HONEY.—It is selling very well but prices are 
very low, and we are often obliged to shade our 
rices in order to make rates. We quo:e comb 
oney in I-lb. sections at 14@16c., and 2-Ib. sec- 
tions at 12@14c. Extracted, 6@sc. 
BEES W AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The market for comb honey is quite 
active, and the demand nearly equal to the supply. 
Prices are gradually shading, owing to the fact of 
many producers selling their entire crop in this 
city at very low prices, thereby enabling the pur- 
chasers to sell low and realize a handsome profit. 
Large lots have been sold here at 9 a@10c. for fancy 
a In con-equence of no honey coming in 

rom the West, we can see no reason why good 
prices should not be obtained, except as above 
stated. Present quotations are : Fancy white I-!b. 
sections, 14@ 5c.; the same in 2-!b. sections, 114@ 
12‘ec.; fancy buckwheat honey in 1-ib. sections, 
11@12c.; in 2-ibs.,9@10c, Off grades | to 2c. ess. 

ESW AX—Prime yeilow, 25@228c. 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson St. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—There is a yery slow demand from 
manufacturers, for extracted honey, with a large 
supply on the market, while the demand is very 
good tor clover honey in square glass jars. Prices 
tor all qualities are low and range from 4@8c_ a Ib. 
Supply and demand is fair for chcice comb honey 
in small sections, which brings 12@15c. per !b. 

BEESW AX.—Good yellow is in good demand, 
and arrivais are fair. at 20@22c. per Ib. 

CO. F. MUTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Arrivals are quite light. with a proba- 
bility of so continuing through the balance of the 
season. There is some inquiry for best qualities, 
with a firm market for the same. Quotations are 
as follows: Wiite to extra white comb, 9«1ic.; 
dark to good, 5@8c. Extracted, white liquid, 5@54 
cts.; light amber colored, 444@5c.; amber and can- 
died, 4c. 

BEESWAX. —Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 

O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—The market since our last report has 
improved very much and there is a good opening 
tor very choice white 1-!b. sections, for which 14@ 
15¢. is obtained Our stock of new is very light at 
present but of the old we have a good supply 
which we sell at 10@13c. for wh te 1-ib. sections. 
Extracted honey is slow at 6@7c. for best white 
ciover and basswood. 

BEbKSWAX.—Very scarce at 20@22c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Untario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—The demand for all kinds of honey is 
good and prices are much improved. Choice 1-Ib. 
sections bring 16@17c. on arrival,and demand is 
in excess of receipts. It would be better to ship 
now while the weather will admit, as it will come 
in good shape and bring good prices. Two-pound 
sections are sold now nearly altogether from Cal- 
ifornia stock, as it is cheaper than any other kind; 
12}44@14¢c. being the ruling rates for it. Extracted 
is in fair demand at 4@5c. for dark, and 68c, for 


light. 
GEESWAX.—It is a little firmer at 23c. for good 
average. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 





Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 

50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—On January 1,1886, 
the price of the Weekly Ber JOURNAL will 
be reduced to One Dollar a Year. This we 
have contemplated for some years, and only 
awaited the proper time to warrant us in 
issuing the Weekly BEE JOURNAL at the very 
low price of one dollar a year. That time 
has now come. We shall continue to im- 
prove the BEE JOURNAL, and it will main- 
tain its proud position as the leading bee- 
paper of the World! 


ee + 


** Don’t Stop —that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘“ This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 





Agents can sell the Guide and Hand- 
Book like “ hot-cakes.”” Send us an order 
for five copies (with $2.50) and we will send 
you the Weekly Bee JOURNAL free for a 
year. Thisisa rare opportunity to get the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL without cost ! ! 


—_________ -> = 2 


The Guide and Hand-Book, is a book 
of ready reference and an encyclopedia of 
everything desirable to know. As a guide 
to the home-seeker, it isinvaluable. Itscon- 
tents are partially given on page 736, and 
will convince any one of its value. We do 
not think any of our readers can afford to 
do without it. As a book of ready reference 
we find it of great valuein our library. We 
willsend the Weekly Bee JouRNAL fora 
year and the Guide for $1.30. 


ete 


The Time for Reading has now come. 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


® To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ** Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 


Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
= for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 

n orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “* Presented by,” 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 


To give away a copy of * Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 


————_____» << e « 


= Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “*‘ Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.”’ 


_—<_-- 


Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 





| tions for the Bee JOURNAL. é 

| — -_-——— + < 

Are you Entitled to a pension? You 
may be and may not know it. If you ex- 

| amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will 

;} soon find out. Thousands of things worth 

| knowing will be found in it. The Bre 

JOURNAL for 1886 and the Guide Book will 

| both be sent for $1.30. 

| 


_——_<_ + .__— 


To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
| to give the address we have on our list. 





————_ + ~<a ee 


| 

When Renewing your subscription 
| please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
| bees to join with you in taking the Ber 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 


| can afford to do without it. 


-——-s 2) 2 UCSF 


if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 


| The long winter evenings can be utilized by | 

Any person not a subscriber, receiving a reading up bee-literuture. We have all the | 
copy of this paper, will please consider it newest bee-books and can fill all orders on 
an invitation to become a subscriber to it. the day they are received. 


¢@ All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages) 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





——— 
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Advertisements. 


HONEY 


E are now in the market, and will be 
during the entire season, for all hone 
offered us, in any quantty. “se. or condi- 
tion—just so it is pure. e will sell on com- 
mission, charging 5 per cent.; or, if a sum- 
ple is sent us, we will make the best cash 
offer the general market will afford. We 
will handle beeswax the same way, and can 
furnish bee-men in quantities, crude or re- 
fined, at lowest market prices. Mr. Jerome 
Twichell, our junior member in this depart- 
ment, has full charge, which insures prompt 
and careful attention in all its details. 
Sample of comb honey must be a ful! case, 
representing a fair average of the lot. On 
such sample we will make prompt returns, 
whether we buy or not. 


CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
36A17 KANSAS CITY, 











MO. 


‘Use the boss Zine and Leather Interfering 
——? and Collar Pads. They are the best. 
45D6t 


CLUB-LIST for 1886 now READY. 
Cc. M. Goodspeed, Thorn Hill, N.Y. 


XTRA CHOICE TESTED ITALIAN 

4QUEEN Given Away. lowest - priced 
“Club-List” extant. Any two of the leading bee- 
papers of America for $1.75. Write fur it. 





BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Kead whatJ.1. PARENT, of 
CH 4KLTON,.N.Y.,says—“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter, 
5v chaff hives with 7 in. cap, 
10) honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 24+ 0 honey-buxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and Price - List 
Free. Addiess, W. F,& JOHN BARNES, 

45Ctf No. 196 Ruby 8t., Rockford, IIL. 





D acasnslitiaeestheniinaaanscettsadiaitapenioatsctiagsinctipsnet ~ 
DRAKE & SMITH, 
Successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 

NV ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 

Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 
Section Honey: Bexes, al! sizes, made from 
| White Popiar, (the best timber in the world for 
honey-boxes), 1- pound boxes a specialty. Clamps, 
Separators and Wood Sides. Lightning G@luers, 
Shipping Crates, Bee Kscapes, Bee Feeders, and 
Manum's Bee Smokers—all made of the best ma- 


terial and in a workmanlike manner. Send stamp 
for illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 46Di2t 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
| ABtf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 
| HELP ing more money in a few days than 
} you ever thought possible at any bus- 
| iness. Capital not required. You can live at home 
| and work in spare time only, or all the time. All of 
| both sexes, of allages, grandly successful. 50 cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
| want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who ure not well sutistied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 
mense pay absolutely sure for all who start at once 


’ " Address STINSON & CO. 
owas Portland, Maine. 








for working people. Send 10) cents 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 
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BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated pages 
is “ fully up with the times ” in all the im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly 
developing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey-bee, 
and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


GA Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


@@ The Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, ‘* Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Given’s Foundation Press 


RE GIVEN PRESS stands in the frent 

rank for manufacturins FOUNDATION 
in Wired Frames. us well as foundation for 
SECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
our customers affirm its superiority. Send for Cir- 
culars and Samples. 


J. BR. CALDWELL & CO., 
HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL. 


Bingham Smokers 


AND 
HONEY-KNIVES. 
Send for Circulars. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 
ABRONIA, MICH, 
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Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 











EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


(fa In answer to frequent inquiries 
V for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
? Langstroth frames, we have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. I'he 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2 frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
ibs. of honey. It will be complete. 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
£16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 

Excepting with the $x.) Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 





For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches......... $8 00 
For 2 Langstroth “ a >_> 8 00 
For 3 em 10x18 Oo 6semneeset 10 00 
For 4 - - . ae ---14 00 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 “ é -+.12 00 

or3 ” od 13x20 ; 12 00 





Foré4 “ “ 13x20 iy 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


I shal! supply anything you need in the Apiary. 
Send for Lilustrated Price List. 

W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
7Aly ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at ‘Ten Shillings and 10d. per anntm, and 
contuins the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to do it. 


The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 
for $3.50 








| 





Honey Extractors, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 


JI. M. SHUCEK, 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, etc. 


Hive-Lifting Device, 


llustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 
Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 


THE INVERTIBLE HIVE!: 





NE 
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ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


Tt new size of our Tapering 

Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
n/ edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handie,— making it very convenient 
t- carry. Itis well-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive small package, that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5.00 per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of gooos*which will heip you 
t» more money right away 
g than anything else in this 


world. All, of either sex, suc- 
ceed from first hour. The broad road to fortune 
opens before the workers, absolutely sure. At 
nee aderess TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
y 
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COLUMBUS BUGEY C0., 


CULUMBUS, OHIO. 





(View of our Factory.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY 


FIRST-CLASS VEHICLES 


At New Orleans World’s Exposition was 
awarded lst. Premium for finest display 
of Vehicles, against 64 Competitors. 


The justly eelebrated Brewster cross- 
spring side-bar being our great specialty, 
we build only ome grade of work, and 
that of the best in quality and style. 
We do not make the lowest priced vehicles, 
but claim that ours are the cheapest in 
the world when quality is considered. 
We use the finest material obtainable, 
employ only expert and competent me- 
chanics. To insure the best and most unt- 
form results, we pow manufacture our 
own wheels from finest timber (sawed 
by our own mills) that can be obtained from 
the hills of Southern Ohio—famous as the 
second growth hickory district. 

The reputation of the Columbus Buggy 
Company is unexcelled. The work is known 
and sold throughout the entire United 
States and Territories. Well introduced in 
England, Germany, Australia and South 
America. 


Send for Catalogue and prices, and the name of 
the nearest dealer will be sent. 41 A6t 
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eee ewe illustrated, price 5 cts. 
AF 






Meum price socents per year. 
ma ple copy free. Address, 
’ GrREEN’s Nursery Co 





i 

AnNAN ~ im presents given away. 
and by mail you will ge’ 
free a package of goods 
of large value, that will 

5 start you in work that 


Send us 5 cents pratame, 
will at once bring you in money faster than _— 


| thing else in America. All about the $200,000 


presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H, HALLETT & Co. 
Portland, Maine. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH, 
Freeman & Central Ave., - CINCINNATI, O. 








("Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee- Keepers. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GUIDE 
64 pages, with colored plate 
* How 
to Propagate and Grow Fruit.’ 
64 pages, 2 colored plates, 50 
i:lustrations. price 50 cents. 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Sam- 


Rochester, N.Y 





